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HEPWORTH DIXON. 


Wuar we have here to describe in the briefest epitome, 
is the career of ore who, during the last thirty years, has 
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| reason of ill-health during his childhood, the future autho; 
was never able to take his place as a student in any 


shown himself to be, in the strictest meaning of the } 


phrase, a working man-of-letters. He has done this 
five distinct capacities—as a historian, as a Critic, as a 
biographer, as a traveller, and as a journalist. His more 
substantial claims to our consideration as an author are 
plainly enough visible in the twenty volumes he has 
already produced. For fifteen years together—just half 
his literary life—he filled the editorial chair of the 
Atheneum. His historical disquisitions relate chiefly to 
the last of the Tudor sovereigns. His biographical labours 
have reference to four English Worthies, two of whom 
having, as he conceived, been grossly maligned, he under- 
took to vindicate in memoirs of great argumentative 
elaboration. These were William Penn, the Founder of 
Pennsylvania, and Lord Bacon, the grand and Srbicular- 
minded originator of Inductive Philosophy. The com- 
panion portraits, sketched by his hand, are two others no 
less strikingly contrasted—Robert Blake, a hero both as 
Admiral and General, and John Howard, the world-famous 
philanthropist. In his travels, again, if he has not 
exactly— 





‘“* Surveyed mankind from China to Peru,” 


he has certainly gone far enough a-field in both hemi- 
spheres to enable him, from his own personal observations, 
to describe scenes as widely different as Palestine and 
Switzerland, national peculiarities, habits, and institutions 
as diametrically opposed to each other as the Oid World 
Autocracy of the Muscovite Empire and the New World 
Democracy of the United States, under the telling titles, 
the two last-mentioned, of “Free Russia,’ and ‘‘ New 
America.’ What is especially remarkable in regard to 
Hepworth Dixon, however, as it appears to us, is this, 
that while in his twofold character as a critic and as a 
journalist, he has shown himself, at times, one is tempted 
to say, a very Ishmael, he prepared himself in no 
pancratium that can be named for those contests in the 
literary arena in which he has been so often, and 
occasionally so fiercely, engaged. He never had any 
regular schooling. He passed through no Eton or 
Harrow to either Oxford or Cambridge. Nevertheless 
he has contrived somehow to hold his own against all 
comers with more or less ability, entering the contest fully 
armed, if not with weapons, with the dash and agility 
that, in all such adventurous systems of warfare as his, 
make up for the absence of Damascus blades and arms of 
precision. In these particulars, it seems to us that his 
mode of attack might almost be described as béating some 
sort of resemblance to that of one of the aboriginal Biitons 
described by Cesar in his Commentaries. Lightly armed 
~—charging in among the serried ranks of antagonists, at 
once the most formidable and the most highly disciplined— 
his war-chariot (of the Atheneum) bristling on either hand 
with cruel scythe blades—he himself, alternately, at one 
moment hurling a barbed spear from his coign of vantage, 
cr at another running along the shaft and descending, 
single-handed, into the lists, there to fight on foot, as it 
were, face to face with some more conspicuous opponent. 

William Hepworth Dixon, who is descended from an 
old Puritan family, was born on the 30th June, 1821, at 

lolmfirth, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. His father 


in |: ; : : 
| it was intended that he should take to a mercantile career, 
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academy. Instead of this, he was entrusted in his early 
boyhood to the care of his grand uncle at a delightful old 
farm-house on the moors of Over Darwen, some three or 
four miles from Blackburn, in Lancashire. At the outset 


to which end, when he was just fourteen, he mounted an 
office stool in the counting-house of a Mr. Thompson, one 
of the nierchants of Manchester. Other ideas, however, 
were cherished by himself: and while he was yet 4 
stripling he evolved, out of his inner consciousness, a five. 
act tragedy. This maiden work, it may be remarked, has 
never been published. When it was yet freshly in 
manuscript, however, it was privately printed, enjoying a 
very limited circulation among the friends and family of 
the young poetic aspirant. When Douglas Jerrold, in 
1843, set afloat among the periodicals his new venture of 
thé [luminated Magazine, filled with quips and cranks of 
his own, and illustrated by Kenny Meadows, fugitive 
pieces in verse signed W. H. D. appeared in several of the 
numbers. These were Hepworth Dixon's first efforts asa 
magazine contributor. His clerkly duties at Manchester 
were alréady abandoned, and, young though he was, he 
had removed to Cheltenham and entered upon an entirely 
new career as a writer for the newspapers. The Cheltenham 
Fournal, a weekly organ of Conservatism, published on 
Saturdays, was the provincial paper with which he was 
then and for some time afterwards connected. It was not 
until 1846 that he removed from that charming watering. 
place and came up from Gloucestershire to the metropolis, 
with a view to the advancement of his career in journalism, 
At the commencement of the preceding year, Charles 
Dickens, on Wednesday, the 21st January, 1845, had 
started, under the title of The Daily News, a Liberal 
morning newspaper of the largest pretensions. Upon his 
staff, and upon the staff of his two successors, John Forster 
and Eyre Evans ,Crowe, there were assembled writers of 
the most varied ability, and upon it, among the earliest re 
cruits, Mr. Dixon was included. Shortly after his arrival in 
London his namé was entered, moreover, among the Law 
Students of the Inner Temple. It was not until eight years 
afterwards, however, that he was called to the bar there, on 
the rst of May, 1854. During the interim he had made his 
mark in literature, and had, in fact, been already installed 
in the editorship of its organ, the Athenaum. Upon the 
columns of the Daily News had been obtained his two 
earliest successes. ‘These were achieved by the appeat- 
ance there of two seriés of papers, each of which attracted 
a good deal of attention. Through one of them he ant: 
cipated Henry Mayhew’s afterwards well-known “ London 
Labour and the Lbeton Poor,” in the columns of the 
Morning Chronicle. Hepworth Dixon’s essays, published 
some time previously in the Daily News, were tellingly 
descriptive of ‘The Literature of the Lower Orders.’ 
Another, and still more striking batch of articles originally 
produced from day to day through the columns of that 
newspaper, were re-issued from the press in book-form, 
with his name upon the title-page. ‘The work referred t 
was published in 1848, and was entitled “* London Prisons.” 
Out of it in 1849, there came just as naturally as the 
blossom from the flower, his next volume called “John 
Howard ; a Memoir.” If it was his second book, it wa 
also quite as unmistakably his first success in authorship. 
Before,the year of its publication had run out, three edt 
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ons had been exhausted. Since then it has again and 
again been re-printed, on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
jelineated not only the life, but the times also of Howard. 

The central figure was not only clearly pourtrayed, but 
yas “brought out” all the more vividly by the sombre 
ne of its surroundings. A twelvemonth after its ap- 
pearance, that is, in 1850, preparations were being made 
forthe earliest of all the great International Exhibitions, 
hat eventually holden in 1851, in the Crystal Palace, Hyde 
Park. 

Having been appointed, under the Royal Commission, 
me of the Deputy Commissioners, Mr. Dixon had the 
merit of organising 100 out of the 300 committees then 
gtablished in calling that grand display of art and industry 
into existence. While the world’s show was yet at its 
itight he published in 1851, his ‘‘ Life of William Penn.” 
Through its pages he did his utmost to scatter to the winds 
ihe charges directed against the founder of Pennsylvania. 
The refutation of those charges was there undertaken cate- 
prically. No notice, howbeit, was ever taken of his arzu- 
nent by the master-essayist and historian, the validity of 
those judgment had been thus daringly and unhesitatingly 
impugned. 
ought out ‘*‘ Robert Blake, Admiral and General at Sea,” 
ibiographical work, in the preparation of which he had 
ken materially assisted by as great a hero of the ocean as 


Dundonald. During the twenty years that have since 
tapsed these monographs of Penn and Blake have been 
npeatedly republished both in the United Kingdom and the 
tnited States. Besides giving to the press the work last 
mntioned, Hepworth Dixon in 1852, strove in some 
measure to allay the invasion panic by his arguments as a 
mmphleteer. His remonstrance with the alarmists was 
ather oddly entitled “‘ The French in England "—oddly, 
wr mean, seeing that he insisted throughout that they were 
wer likely to get there! During that busy year, also, he 
Jet forth upon a tour through Europe, visiting in suc- 
tssion Italy, Spain, and Germany, and advancing into 
Hungary as far eastward as Belgrade. On his return 
amewards a new career was opened up for him by his 
jointment to the editorship of the Atheneum. Several 
Mars previously he had been enrolled upon its staff as a 





astorical writer in consequence of the attention of its pro- 
metor, Mr. Dilke, having been directed to him by the 
musual circumstance of his suddenly turning out to be a 
luble prize holder. Mr. Madden's “ Prize Magazine,” in 


mde from the anonymous essays sent in, the two first 
mzeshad been carried off by Mr. Dixon's contributions. 
ddvanced to the position of editor, towards the close of 
853, he continued to conduct the Atheneum until the 
‘sinning of 1869, when he formally withdrew from 
‘Ss management. During those fifteen years he often 
melded the lash of criticism as though he had tied to no 
“ther end of a goosequill but to an iron stylus a brood of 


"8, as a journalist rather than as an author, that, at times, 
‘Metimes for years together, his hand seemed to be against 
Mery one and every one’s against him. His critical 
‘facity, meanwhile was often signally manifested. One 
Nper of his, «A morning at Eden Lodge,” led Lord Auck- 
and to publish his father’s journals by realising to him the 
teptional value of the family archives. Another of his 
“Says, hight “The Treasures of Kimbolton,” proved in 
€ same way the precursor to the Duke of Manchester’s 





The year afterwards, Mr. Dixon, in 1852, | 


Blake himself, Thomas Cochrane, the dauntless Earl of | 


ut, had just then been started, and on the selection being | 


“pions. The gall in his ink burned and blistered. Here it | 
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| which the discerning critic himself contributed the 
| memoirs of Queen Catherine. Upon the death of Sydney 
(Owenson) Lady Morgan, in 1859, Mr. Dixon was appointed 
her literary executor. Acting in that capacity, he brought 
out three years afterwards, in 1862, in association with 
Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, the Wild Irish Girl’s “* Life and 
Letters.” Previously, in 1860, he produced his well-known 
vindication of the personal history, the career, and character 
| of Francis Bacon, the great Earl of Verulam. The work 
| grew up out of his criticisms on Lord Campbell's “ Lives 
of the Chancellors.” In 1864, Mr. Dixon, directing his 
| steps eastwards, passed through Turkey in Europe, through 
Asia Minor, and through Palestine into Egypt—the fruits 
of his wanderings appearing from the press the year after- 
| wards, in 1865, in the two volumes of his “ Holy Land.” 
Another result of his journeyings through Syria was his 
co-operation in the establishment of the Fund then first 
collected together for the promotion of archzological re- 
| searches in Jerusalem and its immediate neighbourhood. 
During the summer and autumnal months of 1866, he 
crossed the Atlantic to the United States, which he 
traversed from end to end, visiting the Salt Lake City, and 
| scrutinising, among other astounding forms of so-called 
| religion, the sensual system of Mormonism. Returning 
homewards he brought out, in 1867, the two volumes of 
his “‘ New America.” It passed with astonishing rapidity 
through eight editions in England and three in America, 
besides being reproduced in all the principal European 
languages. A tainted sequel called “ Spiritual Wives,” 
| the sweepings of notes made in his transatlantic investiga- 
tion into the wilder phases of belief there in vogue, helped 
| in no way to advance—on the contrary appreciably lowered 
and lessened—its author’s reputation. A painful lawsuit 
eventually sprang out of the diatribes it evoked, an action 
for libel as, many may still remember, having been brought 
by Mr. Dixon against the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Turning, however, to his happier investigations while 
| yet in America, it may here be remarked that the keen- 
| eyed traveller who had not disdained to take note of the 
| salacious and polygamous fanatics, unhappily so numerous 
in the United States, had the extraordinary luck, shall we 
call it, or sagacity, to light at last upon the long-strayed 
Irish State Papers, the account of the discovery of which 
| was first given to the world through a letter addressed to 
| the Times by Lord Romilly. During the year in which 
| Mr. Dixon resigned the Editorship of the Athenaeum, that 
is in 1869, he travelled for several weeks together into 
| various parts of the Russian dominions, and in the follow- 
| ing twelvemonth brought out, in 1870, in two volumes, his 
| work entitled ‘ Free Russia.” 
| In 1871 he gave to the public in two batches of two 
| volumes each, the four large volumes of his historical 
| work, called “‘ Her Majesty's Tower,” which was inscribed 
by royal permission to the Sovereign. Another work 
| appeared from his hand in 1872, in a single volume, 
iaconically entitled ‘*The Switzers,” the result of an 
autumn holiday excursion among the Alpine scenery. 
Finally another of his more highly elaborated historical 
works, of which only a moiety (that is the first two volumes) 
has yet made its appearance, came from the press this 
last season under the title of the ‘‘ History of two Queens,” 
the Queens referred to being the two first of Henry the 
Eighth’s six wives: Catharine of Arragon and Anne Boleyn. 
The temptation of a candidature for a seat in Parliament 
as one of the members for the important Mctropolitan 
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borough of Marylebone, was, in 1868, offered to Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, a deputation of a highly influential character 
waiting upon him for that purpose, but the flattering com- 
pliment was at once by him respectfully declined. Strong 
though his political convictions might be, a purely literary 
life had for him, we may presume, superior attractions. 
In 1869 he was appointed a magistrate for Middlesex, and 
in 1870 was elected a member of the London School 
Board. He shrinks from no opportunity of addressing 
large meetings from the platform, upon questions of im- 
portance. Politics and public life, attractive though they 
may be to him, are far less his delight, however, than 
literature. Throughout, the staff of life to him has been 
his pen, and even as a traveller it has been his alpenstock. 
In a word, he is a man of letters, or he is nothing. 


Se 


A STRANGE STORY OF BRIGANDS. 
PART II. 

As soon as my letter had been completed and delivered 
into the hands of the messenger by whom it was to be 
transmitted to my husband, our captor sounded a small 
silver whistle that she drew from her girdle and signed to 
the men who surrounded us that we should be left alone. 

In response to Annetta’s shrill summons there ran from 
the dismantled house before which we stood a young girl 
whose appearance, as she hastened towards her mistress, 
at once arrested my attention. Pretty, or even handsome, 
she was not in the strict sense of either term, but there 
was something unique and hig! ly picturesque in her 
aspect. It was altogether free from conventionality, and, 
after all, what higher praise, in these days of the insipid, 
common-place, and uniform, would it be possible to 
bestow? Her hair and eyes were both very dark, the 
latter, full of a dormant, gloomy fire; her complexion was 
swarthy, of a deep, rich, red brown. She had a petite 
figure, admirably formed, with, perhaps, the most perfectly 
shaped hands and feet I have ever seen. Her costume 
was singular, its deep, sombre tints consorting well with 
her general air of defiant Bohemianism, and vehement if 
slumbering passion. Common sense had been consulted 
in her garb as well as in that of her mistress, but not to so 
bold an extent; she wore simply a somewhat short dress 
and high buttoned boots of the most disdainfully utilitarian 
type. She rushed impetuously towards our captor, then 
checked herself suddenly, and with folded hands and an air 
of the most complete attention and submission, awaited 
any orders that might be delivered. 

‘‘These ladies,” said Annetta, in a tone of scornful 
courtesy and pointing towards our unfortunate selves, 
‘will remain with us for a few days. Be good enough to 
place such accommodation as we can afford at their 
disposal, and furnish them with all the information that 
may be necessary.” 

The young girl signed to us imperiously that we should 
follow her. Thinking it more judicious to obey we 
complied without a murmur, and crossing the open space 
on which we had been stationed, not without a sentiment 
of relief at escaping from the presence of our captor, we 
soon found ourselves under the grievously damaged roof of 
the building that from the first had so excited my curiosity. 
We were within what had once, evidently, been a most 
sumptuous villa; not only were the walls built in an 
unusually substantial manner, but the apartmertts still 











retained many traces of their former magnificence, We 
could discern the remnants of mural paintings, and the 
rude and scanty furniture harmonized ill with the elaborate 
mouldings and rich carvings in expensive timbers that met 
the eye in all directions. 

‘“‘This,” said our guide, “is the chamber assigned to 
you. Myname is Josephine. Regard yourselves as under 
my surveillance. You are free to roam at will within this 
house, and the open space in front of it is also at your 
disposal. Any attempt to stray beyond these limits wil] 
meet with the most severe punishment; any venture at 
escape will be fruitless. Guards are stationed at all points, 
They have orders to shoot without hesitation.” 

With these coldly cruel, deliberate words the girl left us, 
In a short time further, however, she returned bearing a 
tray, on which were set the materials of a repast. The 
food, on examination, proved to be of excellent quality, 
if somewhat roughly served; and, notwithstanding our 
anxiety, the many hours of fasting that we had undergone 
enabled my poor maid and myself to do full justice to the 
viands placed before us. 

And here, for a moment, let me pause in my narrative to 
say a few words respecting our attendant, or more properly 
speaking, gaoler, Josephine. We discovered eventually 
that by birth she was a Frenchwoman, and that it was by 
the purest and most singular accident that she had ever 
become connected with the strange society in which we 
found her. Journeying in company with her master and 
mistress she had, like ourselves, been captured by 
Annetta’s band. A ransom was placed on the heads of all 
three. The poor maid, however, unlike her rich employers, 
who heartlessly denied her all assistance and abandoned 
the unfortunate creature to her fate, was unable to pay. 
Without a word of commiseration the master and mistress 
resumed their interrupted journey ; the unhappy girl, with- 
out a tear, without a word of remonstrance, without a 
syllable of supplication, prepared herself to meet the 
dreadful fate that she could not doubt was in store for her. 
Moved by the desolation of her position, by the cruel 
manner in which she had been abandoned, and by the 
remarkable fortitude that characterised her bearing, 
Annetta Gloria, who for all her coldness of heart was a 
brave woman and capable of admiring bravery in others, 
pardoned her prisoner. Immediately, Josephins, mastered 
by the full force of her Southern impetuosity, had rushed 
towards her captor, towards her who had so unexpectedly 
given back the life that she had threatened to exact as the 
forfeit of disobedience, and embracing Annetta’s knees had 
sworn to be her slave for life, to be revenged sooner or later 
on the wretches by whom she had been cast aside with such 
coldly contemptuous cruelty, and on all belonging to the 
same hateful rank of society that might fall within her 
power. 

Josephine’s admiration for her mistress was indeed without 
bounds. She dwelt upon every word that she uttered. 
She was prepared to do her every bidding. Her attaci- 
ment more resembled that of some faithful dumb creature 
than the sober, hesitating, half selfish regard of an ordinary 
human being. She watched Annetta’s eyes eagerly, 
humbled herself deliberately, repeatedly, and quite U» 
necessarily, as it seemed, in her presence, in fact, appeare 
to regard the woman to whom she had vowed allegiance 
less as a mistress than as a species of goddess. 

Yet Annetta treated her dependent by no mean 
conspicuous kindness. The orders that she delivered to 
her were generally expressed in a cold and imperious~ 
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often in a scornful and angry tone, and disobedience, which | courted my society and behaved to me quite as if we were 
it is evident from what I have said, must have been purely | on a level—I mean as if we were not gaoler and prisoner, 
of an accidental kind, was punished at moments, as I can but friends upon a footing of the most perfect equality. In 
testify from personal observation, by fierce, merciless, | reference to the material treatment that I experienced 
blows. Still for all this the attachment—let me frankly | during my captivity I must own that in reason I had 
term it infatuation of Josephine continued without abate-| nothing to complain of. I was comfortably housed, well 
ment. Annetta, however, had the property of inspiring | fed, and a rude, uncourteous or threatening word was never 
this undefinable quality, this—affection I cannot call it, | addressed to me. I spent hours lying in the open, my 





THE CHIEF OF THE BRIGANDS. 


Annetta’s knees, the fierce brigandess 


but slavish admiration. The very members of her band, | head resting on ) 
my hair and conversing amiably, and, 


tufans as they were, bowed humbly, superstitiously per- | affectionately stroking 
haps, before her, and would, I verily believe, have patiently | I must admit, most entertainingly and shrewdly on every 
endured any cruel humiliation at her hands. | variety of topic from politics to music and the fine arts. 

As regarded myself, our captor was pleased to treat me | At first I had shuddered at the mere contact of her hand, 
with a high degree of consideration. Though plainly giving | by degrees, however—by rapid degrees she enlisted my 
me to understand that, unless the exacted ransom were paid | interest, till at length I began to experience what, if it did 
within the stated period, I had no mercy to expect, she! not amount to a sentiment of affection and friendliness 
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was at least a species of regard. At moments I could 
scarcely believe in the reality of my position, so strangely 
were the savage threats that Annetta had uttered and the 
treatment I ordinarily experienced from her at variance. 


Her conversational powers, too, and the amount of general | 


information that she had at her disposal were most amazing 
and perplexing. When I timidly and yet boldly, hinted a 


desire to be informed in what manner the singular woman | 


into whose power I had fallen had become possessed of the 
very diversified knowledge she displayed, my nervous en- 
quiries were responded to by an inscrutable smile and a 
metallic little laugh that had in it an accent of cynicism. 


More than once did I return rather rashly to the danger- | 


ous subject, but my curiosity was never in the slightest 
degree gratified. 

However, to resume. Occasionally I was recalled with 
some rudeness to a most unpleasant sense of my critical 
position. Josephine happened once to offend her mistress, 
and a scene ensued which even now I cannot recal with- 
out a shudder, without an emotion of pity and indignation. 
Yet in spite of the ill-usage she endured the poor object of 
my captor’s fury had not a complaint to express, would not 
permit a syllable to be uttered in depreciation of her mis- 
tress. 

On the second day, too, of my captivity my nerves 
endured a severe shock. An unfortunate wretch whom I 
imagine to have been a species of hawker was brought 
into Annetta’s presence. His air of extreme terror excited 
the unrestrained merriment of the band, and further enjoy- 
ment was caused by the circumstance of his having been 
taken prisoner on a previous occasion, and from his being 
an individual of known wealth and notoriously penurious 
habits. My captor, however, at whose feet I happened at 
the moment of which I speak to be lying, preserved a 
countenance of the utmost sternness and gravity, in her 
usual cold, measured accents she ordered the luckless being 
to apply for a ransom, and on his bursting into a torrent of 
protestations she simply said to a ruffian who stood near— 
“Take him away, try a little persuasion, and bring him 
back in half an hour’s time, when, perhaps, he will have 
altered his determination.” The miserable creature was 
removed actually screaming with terror. 


(To be continued.) 
ates ———<—_______ 


CONDUCTORS. 





To the outside world the conductor of a band is simply 
the chief of the musicians, whose duty it is to “ beat time,” 
a task the importance of which is obvious. For on the 
precision of the beat depends in a great measure the 
accuracy of the performance. But the real duties of a 
conductor are far more laborious. He is, in fact, the 
general director of the music. He is responsible for the 
correct interpretation of the composer’s ideas by his band 
and singers, he chooses his performers and ensures their 
correct execution of their parts, and his anxieties which 
begin with the first engagement of the season terminate 
only with the final note of the supreme bar of the score. 
The qualifications for a good conductor are manifold: a 
thorough knowledge of the peculiarities of every instru- 
ment, a keen ear which amidst the din around him can 
detect the slightest error, a retentive memory, and an 
accurate acquaintance with the traditions of his score, a 


| art than 
| attempted to popularise classical music. 


———— seen ——. 
ready presence of mind in case of mishap, a stern sense of 
discipline, and an equal amount of tact are requisite fora 
conductor who aspires to any eminence in his profession, 
There is one other quality which is not only rare in itself, 
but not always associated with the previous qualities, the 
quality not only of conceiving a picturesque reading of a 
score, and of thoroughly impressing the same reading on 
the band. The defect of our great English conductors lies 
in the want of this last quality. Accuracy of execution 
and brilliancy of tone are the great effects at which they 
aim, real poetic colour we very seldom get. A marked 
instance of this may be noticed at the Crystal Palace, 
There is no musician who has rendered greater services to 
Mr. Manns. He was the first who seriously 
With the excep. 


tion of Wagner there is, perhaps, no great composer 


| whose works are not frequently heard at Sydenham. The 





| onward flow. 


band comprises some of our very best professors, and the 
rehearsals are carefully and thoroughly conducted. But 
accurate as the playing is, marvellous as is the exactness 
with which the “‘ points” are taken up, there is a sense of too 
complete perfection. The music is played with metronomic 
exactness, the shades of expression, the pianos and fortes 
are duly observed, but a feeling of coldness always results, 
It is felt that Schubert and Mozart, Beethoven and 
Rossini, are all measured by the same scale. The marks 
of time, and the marks of tone, of speed, and loudness, 
are, to our mind, especially in the latter case, purely 
relative. The sign of forte has different meanings in 
different pieces. Mr. Manns reduces them all to too 
mathematical exactness. 

If we compare our English orchestras with those of the 
principal Continental cities, we find that the superiority is 
by no means always in our favour. The band of the 
Italian Opera was for a long time unrivalled in tone, but 
for delicacy and refinement it was inferior to many of the 
bands in Continental operas. The one great advantage 
which our English orchestras have, lies in the superiority 
of their instruments. As a rule, the instruments in, say 
the Paris orchestras, are of very inferior quality. In their 
lower strings especially is this to be noticed. The strings 
of both violoncelli and double-basses are thinner-than they 
used to be, and a Parisian double-bass has a lower bridge 
and is generally more lightly strung than an English one. 
The result is pleasanter to the musician, but much sonority 
and brilliance are lost. 

There is another point which our English conductors 
with their somewhat rigid readings always fail to obtain, 
and that is “‘ swing.” Listen to an English band playing a 
waltz. How heavy it hangs, and how little motion there 
really is in it. Observe the conductor. He indicates the 
time with undeviating strictness; everything is “ faultily 
faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” But go one 
evening to the Volksgarten at Vienna, and listen to the 
performance of Strauss and his band. Watch the lithe 
form of the great conductor swaying in every limb. 
Sometimes playing a few bars, sometimes signalling to 4 
‘“‘desk” to take up their points, sometimes, not stiffly beating 
the time, but with bow in hand waving his forces on with 
wild gesticulations, bending his body in unison with the 
melody, Strauss throws his whole heart and soul into the 
performance. And the effect is magical. The melody 
rises and falls, sometimes swelling out into startling loud- 
ness, sometimes dying away into hushed quiet, but 
through all changes and gradations preserving a strong 
The harmonies blend into each other, on¢ 
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movement succeeds 
under the whirl of sound the rhythm is marked by the dull 
thud of the basses. Till one has heard Strauss’ band, no 
one can be said to know what waltz music really is. 

The post of conductor is of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. The director used to preside at the piano, and 
the times were given to the band by the leader of the first 
violins, generally responsible for the leading melody. 
Now every orchestra has its conductor, from the gigantic 
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bands of the Crystal Palace Festivals to the tiny handful | 


of musicians that play at the minor theatres. To anyone 
acquainted with orchestras, nothing is more 
these pigmy Costas flourishing away with bow or stick, 
while their forces, stonily gazing at their music, play on 
without any attention to the wild gesticulations of their 
chiefs. 

We have said that we doubt if the outside world knows 
halfthe responsibilities of a conductor's life. The “classical” 
conductor has only to manage his band, the operatic con- 
ductor is at the mercy of the singer. The difficulty of duly 
subordinating the band to the caprice of a vocalist, often 
ignorant of music, of following the various changes in time, 
the sudden rallentando, the equally sudden accellerando, in 
which the singers indulge is inconceivable to those who 
have no-practical experience. And then the diversity of 
styles in which a passage may be sung! Happy is the 
strong conductor who, like Costa, can insist on uniformity. 
It is no secret that to his strong discipline and almost dic- 
tatorial advice many singers owe their success. Madame 
Grisi owed much to the hints and experience of Sir 
Michael Costa. Then, again, our orchestral professors are 
not always the easiest body of men to manage. A large 
orchestra must invariably contain some more or less in- 
competent members, and some who shirk their work, or 
refuse to attend. There may be some careless players 
whom it will not do to offend, but whose want of discipline 
may be ruinous. To conciliate these requires an un- 
common mixture of tact and firmness. Few conductors 
have had more difficulties of this kind to contend with than 
one whom we will allude to merely as one of our chief 
operatic conductors. Succeeding an autocratic chief, re- 
ceived with coldness and almost open mutiny, exposed to 
a fire of hostile criticism from the press, which ignorant, 


probably, of the true state of the case, was constantly con- 
| superiors, whom they pretend to direct. 


trasting the roughness of the new régime, with the strictness 
and accuracy of the old, by perseverance, by conciliation, 
by judicious handling, and by a wise forbearance and dis- 


absurd than | 
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There are some well-known musicians in London who are 
a perfect terror to their bands. It is, perhaps, invidious to 
mention names, but we may allude to a prevalent type 
of bad conductors, who may be styled “ organist-con- 
ductors.”’ ; 

An individual of this class starts with a certain know- 
ledge of music. He has probably commenced with a small 
singing class which he dignifies with the name of a choir. 
With this he practises part singing, simple choruses, and 
easy movements from Handel, gradually developing into 
selections from oratorios accompanied by piano only. Soon 
‘‘ambition fires his soul,” and the “ organist-conductor ” 
determines upon a public performance. Local circum- 
stances may favour him, as in cathedral towns, or the 
advantage of some monster music-hall may tempt him. A 
band is engaged and the performance duly comes off. In 
many instances the “ organist-conductor” resorts to ama- 
teur assistance, with an old guard of picked professors to 
maintain order. The effect usually then is utter con- 
fusion. But suppose a competent band to have been 
engaged, the preliminary rehearsals over, and the con- 
ductor about to indulge his temporary sense of superiority 
over the skilful artists, who with a scarcely disguised feel- 
ing of contempt sit around him. Though the instruments 
be tuned correctly, the horns rightly crooked, and the 
trombones graciously pleased to play their correct notes, 
there is one fatal pitfall ahead, the first change of time, or 
the first recitative. The conductor, ignorant of the signs 
which guide the band, is safe to neglect the all-important 
‘‘up beat,’ and the chords come accordingly in any but 
the right places. The singer frowns, the band smile, and 
the unhappy conductor vainly tries. to regain himself. Or 
again, a not unfrequent event at the festival of the three 
choirs. The veteran leader accustomed to the rapid time 
of Costa, “ bolts,” the band follow, and the conductor 
beating “time toils after them in vain.’ Happy is he, if 
the leader does take the direction into his own hands. 
The band sometimes accurately follow the signs of the 
conductors, and are soon led into a hopeless abyss of 
discords. Some organists gifted with more assurance than 
ear can endure this, and constantly air themselves in 
public, even stringing together a few common phrases and 
common chords under the guise of a cantata. Their 
pretensions are an insult to the artists, immeasurably their 
Occasionally a 


| clever musician, like Mr. Barnby, who commences in the 


cretion as to small offences, the new conductor finally | 


‘made his way. His carefulness as to detail, his remarkable 


memory, and his general knowledge of his work, became 


humble way we have described makes his mark, and by 
sheer work becomes a good conductor, but the majority of 
the “‘ organist-conductors” are the laughing-stock of all 


| practical musicians. 


gradually recognised by those most opposed to him, and | 


he is now followed with cheerful obedience. 
of defects, but to know also how to correct them, with due 


To be aware | 


regard to the feelings of the delinquent, is one of the great | 


arts of the conductor. But to avoid any notice of them is 
fatal to good performance. 

Many of our best known conductors fail, however, in the 
purely mechanical part, while there is at least one very cele- 


We have mentioned no names, but will, in conclusion, 
say that there were only four real conductors in London 
during the last season, Sir Michael Costa, Mr. Barnby, 
Mr. Cusins, and Signer Vianesi. Of these, Costa is un- 
doubtedly the first; it is true his readings are often 


| exaggerated and over coloured, but his mastery of his band 


brated conductor who probably getting more out of a band | 
than any body else, is yet unable properly to read a score, | 
but acquiring proper knowledge during the first rehearsals, | 


Soon masters his difficulty and keeps his band in order. 
M. Gounod’s theory as to composers conducting their own 
works, certainly fails in this point, that the mere mechanical 
act of conducting is not only to be accomplished save by a 
few, but can only be acquired by long practical experience. 


is undisputed, and he, perhaps, alone, rules singers and 
players alike with the iron red of never relaxed discipline. 


> 
ON THE CLAIMANT'S SHOOTING, 
How is it at pigeons so seldom he mulls? 
Why he’s had tor some time such good practice—with gulls. 


And the worst of his enemies surely must own 
That few have the buil’s-eye more thoroughly known. 
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A CURIOUS CHAPTER OF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 


III. 


A wEEexk or two more of the life I am leading now and I shall 
go mad. 

They have brought me to a lonely cottage surrounded by flat, 
swampy fields, and about a mile and a half from a cluster of 
miserable huts, which Mrs. Allerton is pleased to term “the 
village.” 

Here I live with my former guardians. , 

I am supposed to be enjoying a change of air, but in reality I 
am utterly miserable! Mrs. Allerton and her favourite treat me 
worse than ever. There is nobody at all to undertake my defence. 

“You have been a fine trouble to us,”’ says the housekeeper. 

“You may yell as much as you like here,” adds Steevie ; “ there 
is nobody to hear you for miles around.” 

I do not like this cottage; it is so lonely. Mrs. Allerton says 
it will be very pretty in the summer; it will never be pretty in 
my eyes. 

Steevie never lets me alone. He says that he has so much 
spare time, that he has nothing to do, that he wants something 
to amuse him. So he worries me all day long. 

He comes suddenly up behind me, and cracks his whip in my 
ear. When I am scrubbing the kitchen floor, he pushes my head 
into the bucket of dirty water, saying that a good sousing is the 
best thing in the world for mad people. 

At night he crawls under my bed and heaves it up suddenly. 
He stealthily raises the blankets from over my feet and clutches 
me by the leg. He groans and pretends that he is a robber or a 

host. 
: He and Mrs. Allerton sit by the kitchen fire of an evening, and 
tell horrible stories about murders. I am frightened half out of my 
wits, but if I offer to move I am threatened with the stick. 

I know that in years I am almost a man, and yet as concerning 
matters in general even still quite a child. Steevie and the 
housekeeper treat me as if I were seven years old, and this makes 
me feel utterly miserable. Shall I never be anything else than an 
idiot? Yet I know so many things about which Mrs. Allerton 
and Steevie know nothing. I have read hundreds of books. I 
have studied languages, and history, and science. I can paint, I 
am fond of music; at times I have glorious conceptions, splendid 
visions. 

How terrible it is that I should be at the mercy of an ignorant 
woman and an ex-stable boy: that I should be their slave; that 
they should be able to torment me as much as they please: that 
I should have to perform the most menial offices at their bidding: 
that I must submit unmurmuringly to their blows. 

What have I done that I should be so utterly deserted? Why 
am I a man the one half, a child the other? How is it that I 
have no energy, no courage, no self-restraint ? 

It is dreary, miserable weather, and hearing the wind whistling, 
and the rain pattering, I sink into a state of the most utter 
despondency. 

As the days drag wearily along, Mrs. Allerton and Steevie Bem- 
bridge became very quarrelsome ; they do not know what to do 
with themselves. They drink and dispute fiercely about trifles: 
they wreak their revenge upon me. Steevie one evening knocks 
the housekeeper down. Such a terrible expression rises into her 
face, that I fear she will murder him. But in the course of an 
hour or two the confederates become reconciled, and Steevie owns 
sullenly that he had been under the influence of liquor. 

I am surprised that such a highly superior woman as Mrs. 
Allerton should endure ill-usage so calmly, but I know now that 
she is one of those blustering viragoes who think nothing of aman 
unless he be a bully. 

I learn that I have been brought to this cottage for the sake of 
my health, that a change of air and scene was recommended as 
likely to do me good. I am afraid that it will have an opposite 
effect, for I am beginning to hear strange noises in the air, and 
to lie awake at night repeating words with the utmost rapidity, 
trying to finish sentences and yet not able to do so, wishing to 
follow out a certain train of ideas, and yet coming back again 
and again to the point from which I started. 





Mrs. Allerton evidently sees that something is amiss, and begins 
to get alarmed. For some reason best known to herself she does 
not wish to leave the cottage. She tries to soothe me, and speaks 
gently. ‘You must not get ill again,” she says in her softes, 
voice, and I burst into tears, for it is so seldom that I hear q 
kind word. 

Steevie, however, won’t let me alone. Now that the house. 
keeper takes my part, he seems to treat me worse than ever, | 
fancy that he is as anxious to leave the cottage as Mrs. Allerton 
is toremain. I dare not seek her protection, for I am terrified at 
the thought of what might happen. I endure Steevie’s ill-usage 
in silence. I become worse and worse, more and more excitable. 
I suffer from an extreme irritation all over my body. My skin is 
painfully tender, sometimes is quite benumbed, as if it were dead, 
I cannot taste my food; at night I have no rest whatever. The 
irritation of my body keeps me in perpetual movement. Early 
one morning, and long after daybreak, I think I hear two or three 
peals of thunder, and this frightens me very much. When I open 
my eyes I perceive ignited small globules like sparks. They 
are in thousands—in myriads. I hear something like the ring, 
ing of many, many bells. I remark that if I rest my head on the 
pillow the din is really frightful. At times I fancy that mice or 
rats are running to and fro inside my bolster. 

The day breaks and I get up. My bed has become a bed of 
torture for me. I try to walk a little in the room, but weakness 
compels me to sit down. 

In the evening I lie on a sofa in the kitchen and look at the fire, 

The burning coal has assumed strange fantastic forms which 
seem to be animated. Now and then I take a sip of tea. 

Mrs. Allerton is frightened again. She does all she can to 
pacify me. But I cannot be calmed. I feel well nowhere. Some- 
times I rise and try to quiet myself by two or three turns about 
the room but in vain. 

Whatever position I may assume, weariness, anxiety, discou- 
ragement press upon me. 

In spite of her winning tones I distrust the housekeeper. 

I now notice that Steevie Bembridge has crept into the apart: 
ment and that he is sitting beside her. They seem to talk about 
me and my affairs. Several times I fancy that they mention my 
name, accompanied by curses and threats, though to deceive 
me they look amiable. 

At about twelve o’clock—for I cannot be persuaded to go up to 
my room—I ask for another cup of tea. My guardians prepare 
it, but I fancy I see Mrs. Allerton slip some black substance like 
tobacco across to her favourite. 

I am struck with the idea that the two confederates want to 
poison me, and determine that I will neither eat nor drink any- 
thing that may be offered me. 

At two o’clock I am still wide awake—wider awake than ever. 
The house is very quiet, when a church clock solemnly strikes 
the hour. Immediately I hear a great buzzing in the air. | 
tremble violently, and have this painful vision. 

In imagination, I am back in the kitchen of the lonely house in 
the Fen. It is a dark winter's evening, and the fire has sunk low 
in the grate. Mrs. Allerton and Steevie Bembridge sit side by 
side in arm chairs near the table. I know by the expression of 
their faces that they are meditating mischief, and I keep as quiet 
as I can that they may be thrown off their guard and by speaking 

give me some clue to their intentions. 

Steevie Bembridge is the first to break silence. 

“Where,” he asks, ‘have you put that mad boy?” 

“In the safest place of all,”’ answers the housekeeper solemnly, 
“for he is dead. I killed him myself in his sleep, before he had 
time to repent of his sins.” 

“But suppose he be not quite dead after all,” persists 
Steevie. 

“Well, then, we must kill him again,” returns the housekeeper. 

“Have you a knife?” 

“You will find one in the cupboard, but make haste for it 1s 
past two o’clock and we have got to bury him. If you are not 
quick we shall have no time to get away.” 

Steevie rises and walks on tiptoe to the cupboard. 
mortal agony, but I can neither move nor speak. 

My tormentor stands with his back towards me, and I see the 
shelves that I know so well, but which I shall never see aga! 
lighted up distinctly by the candle which he holds in his hand. 


I am in 
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—————— a 
«J cannot find that knife,” he mutters. Then, after a pause, 
«Ah, here it is, I have got it.” 
He creeps stealth‘ly back to the housekeeper, whispers some- 
thing in her ear, and then, to my horror, darts suddenly behind 


y chair. 

my twice feel something like a pointed blade punctuate my back. 
I utter a feeble cry, then all is silent. 
“Well,” enquires the housekeeper, “‘ have you done it ?”’ 
“Yes,” returns Steevie, “he has had enough now, let us 


be off.” ; ’ 
At this moment I hear footsteps outside the window, but know 


that if the police have come they have arrived too late to assist 


e. 
a Quick, quick,” whispers the housekeeper, ‘‘or we shall be 

ught.” 
Then they slip cautiously from the room, Mrs. Allerton throw- 
ing a suspicious glance behind her. 

But I remain quite quiet; I feel that I am dead and that my 
murderers have escaped. 

By-and-bye two doctors come into the room; they have been 
sent to examine my body. 

One of them says, “he is dead, quite dead.” 

The other murmurs softly, ‘‘ Does the pulse still beat, let us 


see?” 

Then he places his finger on my wrist. 

“Yes,” he adds, “he is not yet dead!” And in a gentler tone 
he repeats those consolatory words, “‘ No, no, he is not yet dead.” 

Still for all this they carry me away, and I know that I am to 
be buried. 


(To be continued.) 
a 


ENGLISH LIFE FROM A FRENCH POINT 
OF VIEW. 


No. III.—Tue Promenape Concerts. 

Ir is rather less than a quarter past eight as we emerge 
from a certain little tunnel leading from the Vestibule of 
the Royal Italian Opera, and guarded, in addition to the 
check-taker, by an eminently respectable individual prim 
enough for a family butler, but vaguely suggestive of a 
policeman in plain clothes. A continuous murmur of the 
violins, interrupted by an occasional and indignant protest 
from the horns, announces that we have just missed the 
commencement of the overture. The seats in front of the 
orchestra we find to be already occupied, indeed they have 
been so for the last half hour, ever since the doors opened, 
but the rest of the building is dispiritingly empty. There 
are one or two visitors in the dress circle, an attentive few 
in the amphitheatre,—to which anyone partial to the tread- 
mill or in quest of a tropical climate may ascend without 
extra charge,—and, drifting hither and thither with an air 
of profound melancholy, are one or two individuals with 
knitted brows and hands behind their backs, who regard 
the efficient conductor, the members of the orchestra, the 
occupants of the unreserved seats, and the empty boxes, 
with a tragic scowl, as if it were treason to patronise a 
place of amusement without exhibiting tokens of a sort of 
melancholy madness, and entering a tacit protest against 
the givers of the feast, the fare provided, and the pitiable, 
drivelling idiots who can partake of it with pleasure. 

The refreshment bar at the back of the stage is radiant 

ut unfrequented. A majestic creature, with a glance of 
Supreme disdain and Samsonian in the luxuriance of her 
Plaits, bundles, festoons, and ringlets, and attired in a 
fague of rustling silk, surveys the little round tables and 
t e chairs under the orchestra, the large lump of illuminated 
‘rmson ice which, set off by evergreens and little foun- 








tains, attracts so many admirers, the distant grottoes where, 
under ordinary circumstances, the scenic “ wings” would 
be, and the smirking pink-bodied young persons with thick 
ancles and heavy feet, who, attended by Cupids, disport 
themselves on the profusely Dutch-metalled walls; all 
these she contemplates with an air of Juno-like severity. 
Amongst candelabra, flowers, Bath buns, mulled claret, 
and sweetmeats, at once récherché and dyspeptic, bottled 
stout, and pyramids of coloured phials full of scent or 
sugar plums, float auxiliary nymphs, the least ethereal of 
whom bandies inanities and giggles with a credulous 
youth, whose faith in his white teeth, curly brimmed hat, 
and velvet coat collar, is touching. 

Turning from the stage we pass a few yards to the right 
of the orchestra, and thus situated scrutinise the seated 
portion of the audience with pardonable interest. 

Next to the professional musician of the conventional 
type, with spectacles, and long hair tucked behind his ears, 
sits the church organist, who worships Bach and despises 
Rossini, who listens with folded arms, a wrinkled brow, 
and his head slightly on one side, never displaying the 
least satisfaction with anything that hits the taste of the 
public. Then come the elderly lady and her two daughters, 
quiet, well-to-do people, probably in the hosiery line, who, 
understanding little of what they hear, manage to enjoy 
themselves nevertheless ; the vexatious amateur who keeps 
desperate time with his fingers on the top of his hat; the 
solid party with a big round face, broad brimmed head- 
gear, coarse fat hands and a pepper and salt cutaway coat, 
who stares at everybody, snubs the music, thinks he has 
made a bad bargain but with a laudable desire of getting 
as much for his shilling as possible clings to his seat like a 
limpet. Then there is the young Frenchman, who plays 
with his cane and smiles superciliously at everything; the 
man with the Shakespearian head who may be amazingly 
clever or a terrible dunce, who is deep in reflection, but 
whether concerning the allegretto con vivace or the rise in 
the price of butcher’s meat is uncertain; the shaky old 
gentleman with weak eyes and white hair, who is ardent 
in his admiration of Rossini, and indulges in ecstatic 
groans and smiles during the soft movements in the over- 
tures; the young lady, of a decided cast of countenance, 
who can play Beethoven’s sonatas almost—some say 
quite—as we!l as a professional, and despises emotional 
music as mere dross, and melody as a mistake. We must 
notice, too, the fat melancholy man, who watches the con- 
ductor with settled gloom, and performs the dismalest of 
modulations on an harmonium in his back dining-room ; 
also the young lady of placid demeanour who has taken off 
her bonnet, smoothed her hair, and made herself com- 
fortable, in defiance of conventionalities: she furtively 
passes a bun to her brother in the next row, a well-meaning 
lad, anxious to keep up appearances—smiles, whispers, 
and looks round cautiously, for fear she should have 
disturbed the audience. Lastly, we have the tall, military- 
looking man, with a sunburnt face and a Scotch cap, who 
has attended every promenade concert ever given, and 
who, when he can’t get a seat, generally leans with his 
back against the front of the orchestra; the seedy party, 
who incurs the indignant frown of his neighbours; and the 
aspiring violinist, with protruding eyes, long lank hair, a 
dusty coat, and a hat at the back of his head, who is 
moodily attentive, never changes his position, and has 
apparently swallowed nothing worth mentioning for the 
last fortnight. 

During the interval of fifteen minutes that precedes the 
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opening of the Second Part the refresh 
round tables under the big drum are besieged by the 
thirsty, and those who have been quite overcome by the 
heat claim a “ pass,” and quit the premises to contemplate 
the architectural phenomena of Bow-street. Inside the 
theatre there is a popping of corks, an absorption of cool- 
ing drinks, a hurrying to and fro of waiters, a pouting on 
the part of sundry overworked nymphs who are unreason- 
ably blamed for not being able to serve everybody at once, 
a creaking and crowding together of chairs, a treading on 
tender corns, a tripping over “trains,” a catching of walk- 
ing sticks in lace mantles, and a constant scrutiny, with or 
without glasses, of the fair occupants of the dress circle 
and private boxes. A minute or two before the music 
begins—and when there is an embracing of violoncellos, a 
diligent employment of resin, a rasping of horns, a twitter- 
ing of flutes, an occasional boom on the kettle-drum, a 


disjointed gossip between members of the orchestra and | 


gratified acquaintances on tiptoe in the pit—the audience 
gains a marked accession of bulk. 

Bobbing up and down and backwards and forwards, 
towering above the patches of lace and ribbon, the artificial 
flowers, ‘‘ pearled” falls, and gilded rain-drops, mixed up 


with dabs of millinery, crisp and tempting as if they were | 


meant to be eaten and would melt in one’s mouth, move 
hats, columnar, dwarfed, and pudding-like, with brims 
narrow, portentously wide, stiff, limp, curling, defiant, 
demure, black, and of all shades of brown and grey, but 
the first-named colours predominating. It is now that the 
theatre is at its fullest, that M. Levy isin his glory, that the 
buffo singer unctuously rolls out his choicest morceau, that 
the waltz and the galop pronouncedly come to the fore. 
Let us then hasten away while the fun is fast and furious ; 
the aspect of a rapidly emptying concert-room is mournful, 
and the popping out of the gas when the band breaks up 
little less than terriffic. Therefore let us not linger for the 
March from La Reine de Saba, or the Finale to Babil and 
Bijou. Time presses, these are early-closing days, and if 
we would have a sufficient supper in comfort, and not be 
reduced to shell-fish and ginger-beer at Scott’s, a retreat 
must be effected without delay. 


nee eee 


REVIEWS. 


Too Soon: a Study of a Girl’s Heart. By the Author of 
* Patty,” &c., in three vols. Richard Bentley & Son. 


This is a novel which will, we imagine, command a 
tolerably wide circle of admirers amongst that portion of 
the female community which likes to read of the sayings 
and doings of ordinary people. The book is decidedly 
better than the average run of domestic stories, inasmuch 
as it is written in good grammar, and the tale is told in a 
simple, straightforward manner, with no attempts at fine 
writing, and with few digressions. It embodies the history 
of a certain Miss Ursula Williams, who, marrying a man 
old enough to be her father, behaved about as unreasonably 
as a spoilt, exacting girl could do, and nearly came to 
serious grief in consequence. Naturally, her husband, 
Michael Helder, expected her to order dinner, and not to 
travel as far as Rome without his knowledge or a maid; 
her great soul revolted at such tyranny, and she declined 
to return home when her journey and subsequent illness 
were over. However, the silly girl—who is really very 
charming, notwitstanding her folly—did come to her 
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ment bar and little senses at last, and, being a good girl, went and begged her 
| husband's pardon, and all ends happily. 
| carefully elaborated the heroine’s character, showing how 


The author has 


inordinate self-esteem was at the bottom of all her miseries 
whilst full allowance is made for the real trials of q 
sensitive nature, conscious of not being thoroughly under. 
stood by those around, and rendered morbid by having 
been driven back upon its own mental imaginings by that 
knowledge. Miss Fraser also is a clever study ; the warm. 


| hearted but formal old maid who idolises her cousin to the 
| extent of disparaging his young wife, and with the best 


intentions in the world nearly ruins the happiness of both. 


| There is nice discernment of feminine character in the 


author's showing how naturally the precise Rachel softened 
when it became a question of nursing Ursula through the 
fever, and how insensibly the two women came to love 
Phaebe Lucas and Ann Sophy are mere 
sketches, and the male characters are rather conventional, 
Mr. Williams being the usual abstracted bookworm, 
Frank, the good-natured, stupid cousin, and Michael him. 
self, who is the best of them, not specially interesting. It 
seems a trifle unreasonable in the latter to resent his wife's 
coldness as to his accident, when she had never been told 
of it! Ursula wrote poetry, by-the-bye, but we are 
fortunately spared any samples of her outpourings. There 
are marks of too great haste about the novel which mar 
its general excellence, and might easily have been avoided. 
We are told that Frank and Ursula were not lovers, and, 
soon after, that he wanted to marry her—that she was not 
beautiful, yet Mr. Raven was far more aware of Ursula’s 
youth and beauty than she supposed—and, lastly, that 
Rachel Fraser had kept Michael's house (he not being a 
man of independent property) since he was left an orphan 
at ten years old! But, all things considered, ‘‘ Too Soon” 
is, as we have said, above the average of novels of every- 
day life, and deserves the popularity which it will probably 
gain. 


Mary Queen of Scots; an Historical Tragedy in Five 
Acts. By J. W. Boutpinc. Bemrose and Sons. 


Mr. James Anthony Froude has given his “ kind per- 
mission” to the author of “Mary Queen of Scots” to 
dedicate to him this historical tragedy. In making this 
fact public we do not act from any motives hostile to Mr. 
Froude, nor do we wish to do him any harm, but to hold 
up a warning to other gifted men which may render them 
careful in showing such marks of their kindness to 
tragic friends. The dedication states that this tragedy “ is 
a humble attempt to represent in a dramatic form the 
character of Mary Queen of Scots."’ The play opens with 
a dialogue between two citizens, who talk diluted blank 
verse for two pages, and part with a remark which we 
think we have met before :— 


“2nd Citizen. True neighbour, and we run great risk, I ween, 

By talking thus’so openly. Let’s go 

And seek some safer and less public place. [E-xeunt.] 
After two pages. This is equal to James’ celebrated two 
horsemen, or the time-honoured ‘“ But we are observed,” 
or, ** But I will dissemble,” of the Strand Theatre extrava- 
ganzas. When Mary, herself, begins to speak, her language 
is not less weather-worn. She says (in the midst of a long 
speech) that she desires to “ grasp”’ Elizabeth’s crown; 
she cannot wait tamely till death lets it fall on her— 


” 


“That might content some other Mary Stuart 
But not the Queen who boasts that name to-day.” 
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« Boasts that name ’’—is this quite new? 
page we read :— 


On the next 


“ Argyle. * bd ° Brave Earl, 


(drawing his sword) Possess thy soul in peace.” 


Should not the old age of some phrases be respected ? 
Is it not hard on a faithful sentence to be dragged from its 
retirement into the public labour of supporting a newly 
printed line of blank verse? One remark from a speech of 
Bothwell’s is especially remarkable as an example of the 
unhesitating cruelty with which Mr. Boulding disturbs the 
repose of the mighty dead. Bothwell—who is now in 
misfortune, laments the loss of his wife, lately taken 
prisoner, but remembering that he has lost in her a Queen 
as well, he cries— 

‘* Ah—there’s the rub !” 


Lest it should be supposed from the above examples 
that Mr. Boulding was making a little joke at the expense 
of his eminent friend Mr. Froude in obtaining his consent 
to dedicate a tragedy to him, we will give a few lines from 
a more serious part of this ‘‘ humble attempt to represent 
the character of Mary Queen of Scots in a dramatic form.” 
The moment is when the Queen suddenly finds, after the 
murder of Rizzio, that she is deserted by every one and 
locked into her room. ‘A voice”’ cries from without :— 


“‘ The King has ordered that your door be locked 
And none may be admitted to your room.” 


Before we have time to ask ourselves why such a natural 
and prosaic arrangement of words is made to look like 
verse by being printed in two lines with a capital letter at 
the beginning of each, we are attracted by the next speech, 
where notes of exclamation are let off like fireworks, and 
showered around us like sparks from a furnace :— 


“Queen. What devil’s work is this? O cruel doom! 
O curséd slaughter-house! O damnéd cage! 
O antechamber of black hell! Gape, gape 
Ye walls and let me forth! Ye doors give way ! 
Ye must! Ye must!! My footsteps slide in blood! 
It burns into my brain! My ears are full 
Of shrieks! The air is thick with death! The walls 
Have murder on them writ in crimson fire ! 
Yonder the tigers come! The taste of blood 
Has whet their hunger! Ah, they seize me now! 
I feel their claws! Their teeth are in my heart ! 
O Ruthven, Morton, Douglas, Falconside, 
I know ye all! all!! all!!! O Death! death!! death!!!” 


After which, overcome with the weight of thirty-one notes 
of exclamation to thirteen lines of verse, she “‘ sinks on the 
floor in a swoon,” and the first act closes. 

In the second act there is more attempt to put poetry into 
the work. Darnley, on being reconciled to the Queen after 
a short quarrel, falls into her arms, and makes this remark, 
without changing his attitude, and in defiance of any 
association with Box and Cox which such a mode of 
speech might suggest to the audience :— 

“Darnley. (Looking up from the Queen's shoulder.) 
Now come fair Peace ! 
So long a stranger,—come with dove-like wings 
And brood above the chaos of our lives 
So long disjointed and confused! Let be 
A new created world, all harmony 
All union, love. O Misery, fathoms deep 
In bliss I bury thee! Deeper than the hills 
I dig thy grave, O Enmity! I roll 
The stone of an inviolate confidence 
Before thy sepulchre of lasting rock 
O pale Mistrust! and seal it with a kiss. 

Why has verse alone the right to apostrophise ? Why 

may we not say—‘* Deeper than the waste paper basket 





we dig thy grave, O tragedy! We roll the stone of a 
regretful criticism before this sepulchre of banished books, 
O pale five acts, and seal it with a hiss.” It does not 
sound well in prose ; let this be our warrant for still hoping 
that it may be poetry. 

It will be a relief to the nerves of Mr. Swinburne to know 
that his new work on “ Bothwell,” so long looked for, will 
not find all room in literature denied to it beforehand, by 
the strength of Mr. Boulding’s ‘‘ Queen of Scots.” It will 
be a relief to Mr. Froude to know that no one who reads 
this tragedy will believe that he went any further than the 
title before permitting it to be dedicated to him. We 
would gladly distribute a portion of relief to Mr. Boulding, 
in his turn, before bidding him farewell. His tragedy is 
very historical. It contains the murder of Rizzio in the 
first act and the violent deaths of Darnley and Bothwell in 
the last. It even contains here and there morsels of 
dialogue where some reason appears in the collection of 
words. When Darnley from his bed says to Nelson— 

“Thou ‘rt full of hope, 

A meet attendant for a man that’s sick 

In body and in heart,” 
—we feel that but for the platitude of the last five words 
we should almost have caught a thought alive in this dim 
river of opaque verse. Again, after a love scene with the 
Queen, before the King’s murder, Bothwell says— 

“Go you within. Beguile the time 

Beside his couch with gentle talk, while I 

Look to the powder and my serving men.” 
To which the Queen answers— 

“Ay, so I will; but should I chance on love 

In my discourse, 't will wing me to your side,” 

In mercy to the author we cut this example off at a comma. 
The next four lines are to these two, as the tail of a comet 
to the head. If there were any better bits of dialogue, any 
happier expressions, or any more musical verse, we should 
have quoted them. ‘ The man who would lay his hand on a 
poet, save in the way of kindness,” is all that is objection- 
able, but in parting from Mr. Boulding we do not feel that 
Shakespeare has broken from his august repose. 


The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine.—Vol. XIII. 
Houlston. 


The six numbers from March to August of this publica- 
tion, when bound together, form a very handsome and 
interesting volume. The articles have plenty of variety 
while never trenching on doubtful ground; they are nearly 
all of value ; and, though many are entertaining, none are 
flippant or vulgar. Amongst the subjects treated of are 
‘‘ Beards Clerical and Lay,” ‘“ Swedes and Norsemen,” 
“Ancient Traditions of the Deluge,’ “‘ The Staffordshire 
Potteries,” ‘‘ Funeral Rites and Customs,” “ Heathen 
Saints,”’ “‘ Ober-Ammergau,” ‘The Month in the Church 
and the World,” “The New Lectionary,”—but really 
space bids us cease in our enumeration. We shall have 
said enough, however, to show that the Editor, Mr. 
Mackeson, is wisely and resolutely bent on consulting all 
tastes that are worth consulting, and that it is almost 
impossible to turn over his pages without chancing upon 
something of interest. Not the least valuable of the con- 
tributions is a series of papers on “ Recent Hymns and 
Hymnists,” and we must not conclude without bearing 
testimony to the excellence of the serial story ‘‘ Stanhurst,”’ 
which, for purity of tone and variety of incident, will bear 
comparison with some of the best novels of the day. The 
paper on which this Magazine has been printed is of 
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excellent quality, and the type seems designed with 
special reference to weak eyes, by which it will be found a 
great relief after that of sundry other periodicals of a more 
ambitious class, which we need not name. The attrac- 
tions of the volume are further enharced by a rich purple 
and gold cover, and an admirable frontispiece representing 
King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster. There 
are not many periodicals of which we could conscientiously 
speak in such high terms as we have been led to employ 
in reference to the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 


— ——> — 
ON THE GREAT SPEECH AT SHEFFIELD. 
When none else in Lowe’s favour his voice ever raises 
It is hard if himself may not sound his own praises, 


And false Envy must own at his fame when she snatches 
That his deeds none (except it be Lucifer) matches. 





Cum spectare suos jactat Robertus honores, 
Lumen tale (suo privatus) Lucifer optat. 


Lowe secs his own merits. Well! one wrong’s now righted ! 
For never again can we call him short-sighted. 
_ +> - 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 





Cassell’s Magazine, as usual, contains some of M. Ellen 
Edwards’ very pretty, but rather affected as well as hard 
and scratchy drawings; several vigorous but 


‘“‘Madame Wagner,”’ whose bright face and lithe figure 


prepossess one immediately in favour of the Erckmann- | 
Chatrian story of which she is a heroine; and an exceed. | 
ingly forcible and clever illustration to the same tale, | 


entitled “With old Lubin in front.”” Each number of 
Cassell’s Magazine, taken separately, is good, but several 
numbers together are suggestive of monotony. We speak 
simply of the pictorial element; the papers are on all sorts 
of subjects. 

The Cornhill this month, pictorially, is unequal. 
cus Stone’s sketch to “ Young Brown”’ 
effective, but Du Maurier's illustration to ‘“‘ Zelda’s For- 
tune” is mannered, trite, and ugly. There is something 
very oppressive in the monotony and hyper-gentility of this 
artist’s works, at the best he never rises above prettiness, 
while he is always petty, and on occasions hideously 
grotesque ; yet there was a time when he gave promise of 
being really great. Why does he not make a real effort to 
redeem that promise? 


Mar- 
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ment, so far as its engravings are concerned. This latte; 
Magazine, by-the-bye, which, on the whole, is ably 
conducted, gives its readers a setting of the “Gloria jp 
excelsis,” by J. T. Cooper. 

Good Things seems to us hardly so captivating as usual, 
With the exception of a wonderfully life-like sketch of a 
street-boy, the pictures have no great merit, that of the 
‘‘Tableau Vivant”’ being painfully wooden. 

Good Words is exceedingly bright. The best designs 
| are those to “The Prescotts of Pamphillon;” the cuts to 
| ** Lady Bell” have sadly degenerated ; the large engraving 

is deliberately hideous. The number and excellence of the 
| remaining illustrations are a cause for surprise. We 

single out for special commendation, “ Under the Light. 
| house,” a conventional subject unconventionally treated; 
| and “ Looking Back,” which is remarkable for its richness 
| of colouring. The articles and stories are all good, some 
| very good. 

The People’s Magazine has a very startling, but weird 
| and effective, drawing, by Warrington Morgan, an artist 
| whose works we have warmly commended before now, 
| both for their thoughtfulness of conception and con. 
| scientious treatment. ‘Le Chevalier Malheureux” jis 
| pervaded by the spirit of Doré, its subject is ghastly, but 
it is saved from being merely grotesque by its real power 
| of execution. It is a veritable scene from Dreamland. 
| Mr. Ellis’ cut to ‘“‘ The Song of the Trees” is original and 

poetic, but we cannot. speak in commendation of Mr. 
| Fisher's “*Group” from the ‘‘ Holy Family,” attributed to 
| Michael Angelo. ‘ Researches in Moab” has some pretty 
views, and the “Children’s Page”’ has a quaint illustration. 
The numerous articles betoken, by their interest and 
variety, skilful Editorship, and Mrs. Riddell’s serial is as 
engrossing as ever. A better Magazine than the People's 
it would not be easy to name. Long may it flourish— 
under its present management. 
| The Quiver is very good, but not so good, artistically, as 
| the well-known Magazine in the yellow wrapper. By far 
| the best illustration is the one of ‘‘ The Cavalry Skirmish,” 
| by Charles Green, who seems, at length, to have struck 
| out a new line of art. 
The St. fames’, as usual, confines itself pretty strictly to 
| “adaptations” from the French. Its illustrations are 
| mostly graphic, always very mannered, sometimes they 
_ display grotesque humour and a sense of the picturesque, 
| but they are none of them new. The articles and stories 
| want brightening sadly; the Colonial element is too pre- 
| dominant for the taste of English readers. 
| The Sunday Magazine contains nothing very remarkable, 
| though it is entitled to general commendation. ‘The full- 
page illustration, ‘‘ Striving to Atone,” is like the work of a 


from the atmosphere of the drawing-room, and put a little | clever amateur, promising and elaborate, but constrained. 


sea ait into his pictures. He has sung the praises of | 
chignons and broadcloth long enough. It would be as | 
well, too, if he were to get out of his present “ scratchy” | 
manner. As for the literary contents of the Magazine | 
under notice, they are better than usual. “A Vision of | 
Communism” is capital, and there is a remarkably sensible | 
paper on “ Physical Education.” 
The Day of Rest is remarkable for its munificent full- 
page illustrations, which are all of a high order of merit. 
Very good, indeed, are ‘The Mill in the Valley,” “The | 
Cottage Scene,” and “The Singing Lesson.” ‘The por- | 
traits are not of equal merit. 
_ Golden Hours has improved somewhat in the quality of | 
its cuts, and Evening Hours stands in need of improve. 


—_______.—— 


THE THEATRES. 


GAIETY. 

A new farce entitled Seeing Toole has been brought out at the 
Gaiety. The piece owes something to Le roi Candaule, and some- 
thing to an old Adelphi farce. Mr. Toole is supposed to have 
taken a holiday, and, after the manner of actors in general, to 
have employed it in going to the theatre. The house he has 
patronised is not, as a recent trial might lead us to suppose, the 
Opera Comique but the Gaiety. Loitering about the lobby he !s 
taken for, amongst other persons, a box-keeper, and a convict. 
The miseries of Mr. Toole under these afflicting circumstances 
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form the staple of the piece, and the actor contrives to extract a 
great deal of fun out of them. Miss Farren, as a stage-struck 
young lady, and Mr. Soutar, are the other principal performers. 
“ Mr. Burnand’s musical absurdity, Our own Antony and Cleopatra, 
was produced on Monday last. The piece is short and lively, and 
depends for its fun principally on the humour of Mr. Toole. The 
“goings on” of Antony and Cleopatra have roused the indigna- 
tion of his wife Octavia, and she accordingly, in order to watch 
him takes the place of cook in an inn which Antony and Cleo- 
patra are going to visit. In the meantime Ptolemy, Cleopatra's 
husband, who turns out not to be dead after all, takes the situa- 
tion of waiter at the same inn, and after a terrible row between 
the various husbands and wives, all agree that it is Ptolemy’s 
fault, and a reconciliation takes place. Mr. Toole, as the disguised 
Ptolemy, gets plenty of his peculiar boisterous fun out of the part 
of the waiter, and sings ‘ My pretty Jane,” in imitation of Mr. 
Sims Reeves. Mr. Brough plays the part of Mumphis, the inn- 
keeper, and shows his usual talent for making the most of a some- 
what meaningless character. Miss Dolaro is a most fascinating 
Cleopatra, and Miss Farren displays her usual vivacity as Antony, 
and sings the Couplets de la Timbale from that most naughty of 
all operas, with as much verve as Madame Judic herself. The 
play is on the whole lively, nonsensical, and laughable. 





The light diet of Mr. Robertson’s Caste has been followed at the 
Standard by a revival of Beaumont and Fletcher's tragedy of The 
Bridal. Mr. Creswick appears as the hero Melantius, and his son 
Mr. Charles Creswick made his début on the stage in the part of 
Amyntor, showing considerable promise. With such a notable 
exception as Mr. Charles Kean, and in a less degree Mr. Edmund 
Phelps, who, notwithstanding his early death, was able to show 
great promise, we still seldom find that the sons of great actors 
follow in their fathers’ footsteps. We hope Mr. Creswick will 
prove another eminent exception. 

The Olympic finally closes on the 27th. Miss Cavendish is to 
appear as Juliet, for, we believe, the first time. If Miss Cavendish 
will only endeavour to act the part naturally and with due regard 
to the reality of the situations, she will have a striking success. 
Most of our Juliets excite laughter rather than tears. 

A comedietta entitled The Fascinating Fellows written by Mr. T. 
A. Palmer, will be among Mr. Henry Neville’s early novelties at 
the Olympic. 

A version of Tom and Ferry is to be produced at the Marylebone, 
we suppose the old version by Moncrieff. It may not be super- 
fluous to add that Tom and Jerry were noted “Corinthians,” or 
men about town, in the time of George IV., and that the piece 
will necessarily, in following the novel, introduce many scenes of 
fast life belonging to that period. 

Another temple of opera bouffe is to be opened at the Holborn 
Amphitheatre, under the direction of Mr. Strange. It would be 
an improvement if Mr. Strange would try and get hold of a really 
good comic tenor. Why not try Mr. Charles Lyall, an able 
musician and a really remarkable humorous actor, with a peculiar 
faculty for making a character out of any part ? 

The theatrical season begins in earnest this week. The Globe 
opens on Saturday, with Mr. Lee’s Chivalry, of which report 
speaks highly, and The Will of Wise King Kino is positively to be 
produced at the Princess’ on the same evening. 

Mr. Chatterton opens at Drury Lane on the following Saturday, 
and so does Mr. Pede at the Alexandra. 

In October Mdme. Ristori appears at the Opera Comique in 
several new parts. Mr. Hingston, by the way, was one of Mdme. 
Ristori’s earliest biographers. 

Mr. Robinson who has rebuilt most of East-end theatres, is now 
going to rebuild the “ Oriental” at Poplar. 

Mdlle. Anna de Bellocca, the young Russian contralto engaged 
by Mr. Mapleson, will appear this winter at the ThéAatre Italien, 
as Rosina, in J] Barbiere. Malle. de Bellocca, who is said to com- 
bine the person of Mdme. Patti with the voice of Alboni, is study- 
ing Rossinian parts under the direction of M. Strakosch. 

The two débutantes at the Grand Opéra, Paris, have both obtained 
a fair meed of success. Malle. Derivis (not to be confounded with 
Mdlle. Devries) who appeared as Marguerite in the eternal Faust, 
though not possessed of a very strong voice is a promising singer, 
Perhaps more suited to a smaller house. After all, it must be re- 
membered that Fawst is not a “grand” opera. Mdlle. Lavington, 


| break between the two registers is very marked. 

















a contralto who made her début as Azucena, has a voice of id 


quality, in the lower register not unlike Mdlle. Scalchi. But th 
If Mdlle. 
Lavington can conquer the difficulty of the junction she will take 
a very high position. ‘ 

The cast of La Belle Impéria, at the Bouffes, will include Mdme. 
Judic, Mdme. Peschard, a singer possessed of a fine voice—too 
good for the Bouffes, Mdlle. Debreux, who is well known in Lon- 
don, and M. Homerville, who is playing for Désiré whose death 
is reported to-day. 

At the Francaise, Pierre Berton, the last sociétaire, is to take 
the part of Gaston de Presles in Le gendre de M. Poirier, a part, 
curiously enough, created by his father. 

Le Gascon, M. Offenbach’s opening piece at the Gaité, has 
proved a success, to which the scene painter and the ballet master 
have largely contributed. We shall notice this in detail ne: 
week. 

—-—— > 

RUN TO EARTH. 
Our Government on all points beaten 
Of late have dirt so often eaten 
That none need wonder to be told 
The Premier felt at home in Mold, 
When, to proclaim his love of stint, 
He hastened to his kin in Flint. 


oe 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Ir we go back to the earlier meetings of the “‘ Three Choirs,” 
we find that they were really intended to be gatherings of the 
choristers of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, and there can 
be little doubt that it would furnish a more complete fulfilment of 
the idea of their original promoters if, in addition to adhering to 
this rule, the programmes were occasionally, at least, to include 
the works of local musicians. This is the case, at any rate, at 
the Festival which is in progress, as we write, at Hereford, where 
a new oratorio, Hagar, by the Rev. Sir F. G. Ouseley, the pre- 
centor of the Cathedral, is being performed this (Thursday) 
morning. That the Oxford Professor has worthily maintained 
his reputation for melodies and scholarly writing in this his 
magnum opus is the general opinion of all who have looked 
through the score, while, as regards the judicious and reverential 
embodiment of the sacred text—which is adhered to throughout 
after the introductory chorale—there is nothing to be desired. 
The story has been drawn from the Bible narrative by the Rev. 
J. R. Gleig Taylor, and introduces us to Abraham (a baritone), 
Sarah (a contralto), and Hagar, Ishmael, and the Angel (all 
sopranos), while to the tenor is allotted the narrative, partly in 
recitative and partly in short airs. The reflective portions of the 
work are assigned to the chorus. With Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley, the execution 
of the solos can scarcely be other than satisfactory, although the 
employment of foreign vocalists at a Festival, and for a com- 
position so essentially English, is to be deprecated. The 
Festival, which commenced on Tuesday with the opening 
service, followed by Elijah, includes Handel’s Fephthah, to be 
given yesterday morning, and St. Paul in the evening; while, 
after Hagar to-day, the fourth and fifth movements of Spohr's 
Symphony, The Power of Sound, or the Consecration of Sound, as it 
is now more generally and literally termed, and his cantata, The 
Christian’s Prayer, are to be performed. The scheme also 
includes two Concerts in the Shire Hall, and the Messiah to- 
morrow morning, as the usual finale. 

The new choir of St. Lawrence Jewry is, we hear, likely even 
to be superior to the old in point of musical ability, the invitation 
of the new vicar having been responded to by a large number ot 
men and boys, who are willing to accept his “ lower standard” ot 
doctrine and ritual, and to conform to his rules, the latter point 
being clearly insisted on at the meeting just held for the 
re-establishment of the choral body. 

M. Riviére is disappointing those who thought that his pro- 
gramme for the season at Covent Garden was too ambitious in 
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the new works promised, including one of the commemorative 
compositions, that by Mr. Smyth, the clever bandmaster of the 


its announcement of novelties, for he has already given several of | music, solo and choral, and on looking through the prize list we 


| discovered the secret of the whole matter in the award of 
| number of prizes for proficiency in the “rudiments.” This js 


Royal Artillery, who has written an ‘Ode March” in honour of | where we fail in England, not only in our private schools, but 


the memory of the late Prince Consort. As a pidce d’occasion it is 
very well in its way, but it seems, as we said of Signor Arditi’s 
Ode on the same subject, to be a waste of energy both for com- 
poser and orchestra thus to perform music, which cannot be 
expected to exercise any permanent attraction. M. Duvivier’s 
Symphonic Fantasia has been well received, and the programmes 
generally have been varied and excellent. 

One of the last strongholds of unaccompanied congregational 


singing—the Weigh House Chapel, in the City—is surrendering | 


to the “king of instruments,” an organ having been ordered for 
the restored building, which was re-opened with special services 
on Sunday last. 


with the dissenting chapel—has received a vast impetus, and it 
is not too much to say that in no other place in London could the 
visitor realise so completely the idea of the congregation forming 
one vast choir as in this building when the old preacher was in 
charge. Not only did he encourage the people to assemble in 


classes for the study of sight singing, and thus render the use of | 


the tune book as general as that of the hymn book at all the ser- 
vices, but he proceeded to publish an admirable series of books 
known as “ Congregational Church Music,” which have attained 
a very general popularity. On Sunday morning the place was so 
crowded with strangers, that we were scarcely surprised to find a 
slight falling off in the style of the singing, but we could not help 
feeling some regret when it was announced that an organ was to 
be introduced. Although we have no sympathy with the Presby- 


terian aversion to the instrument, it was always a pleasure to hear 
. | 


alto, tenor, or bass, taking up his part without support at the old 
chapel, and we can only express a hope that the organist—who- 
ever he or she may be—will remember that his duty is to support 
the voices, not to drown them. 

A correspondent in Virginia, U.S.A., has sent us an interesting 
set of programmes of the ** Commencement Exercises ” at a large 
seminary for girls in that State, indicating a very high standard of 
musical excellence among the pupils—something very different, 
in fact, to the normal condition of the students in an English 
ladies’ school, Whatever opinion may be held as to the institu- 
tion of a medley of instruments for a full orchestra, it is an 
unmistakable evidence of a love for high art when we find Bee- 


thoven’s Third Symphony set down for performance by a party | 


of girls, even though it be given on “six pianos, two (American) 
organs, and a clarionet.” Equally excellent, too, was the vocal 


Through the forty years’ connection of Mr. | 
Binney with this now famous centre of Metropolitan noncon- | 
formity, the practice of sacred music, of anthems, sanctuses, | 
ard prose chanting—not the mere psalmody usually associated | 


| even in the Royal Academy itself, and we trust therefore that the 
| doings of our American cousins may act as a stimulus to those 
who have the opportunity of remedying the evil. 


_— — 


| Q.—De l’Empire et de vous-méme si vous n’avez pas les tétes 
Dites moi, pauvre France, cites moi, qu’est ce que vous étes, 
A.—Mort est mon drapeau blanc, 
Hélas! je ne suis que Ranc. 

——>— —_ 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Henry F. Cuorvey’s autobiography will be included in the two 
volume Memoir about to be published of that eminent musical 
critic for thirty odd years the operatic reviewer on the Atheneum, 

Edward E. Hale is the editor of Old and New, the popular 
American monthly, in which are now appearing, in serial form, 
the Essays of Dr. Martineau. 

Hacklander’s “ Military Life in Prussia” is now in a fair way 





- = = 


~—o =a 


A SUMMER TRIP IN THE OLDEN TIME.—LANDING AT CALAIS.—(Drawn by BunsBury and GILuRay.) 


of winning to itself a new world of readers in England. ‘The first 
instalment of the English version of the work, in the preparation 
of which F. E. R. and H. E. R. are the collaborateurs, made its 
appearance yesterday in a substantial volume descriptive (as the 
first series) of the ‘“‘ Soldiers in Time of Peace.” 

The fifth volume of Dr. Curtius’ “‘ History of Greece,” which 1s 
now in the press, and which brings the work to its conclusion, 
will contain a comprehensive and carefully elaborated index. | 

Beginning on Monday next, there will be sold by auction i 
three days, the choice library of Dr. Kelk of Scarborough, a col- 
lection particularly rich in French classics including some ol the 
first editions of Voltaire, Rousseau, Bayle, Racine, Corneille, and 
Diderot. 


Longfellow’s new volume of Poems turns out to be entitled 


|“ Aftermath,” not from the introductory poem, but from the last 


of all and the briefest—the merest Envoi. 
The first volume of Cassell’s Recreator has just been completed. 
In it each contributor writes on her speciality—Wiskert (the 


| Champion), on Chess ; Black (the Champion), on Croquet; Alcock 


on Cricket, Fennell on Angling; Broadwood on Driving; and so 
on through all sorts of indoor and out-door amusements. 

It is arranged that the first instalment of the Illustrated Hi 
of England during the last ten years, shall appear simultane 


story 
ously 


with the October magazines. 
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—_——_——_—— 
A. Gallenga’s “ Pearl of the Antilles,” is just upon the eve of | 
ublication. 

The Charity Children, it now turns out, will sing again under 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, contrary to the announcement 
made some months back by the authorities. 

It is still uncertain whether Victor Hugo’s recently completed 
romance will be allowed to appear in Paris. In any case it will 
be published in Brussels, as well as in many other cities on both 
sides of the Atlantic. a 

An epical satire, or satirical epic, is preparing for next Christ- 
mas, under the rather sillily, as well as slyly, alliterative title of 
“The Silliad, or the Siege of the Seats.” 

A literary relic hunter is advertising just now the odd | 
announcement that, ‘“‘any person possessing the chair or table | 
habitually used by Charles Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, &c.,” may, 
in him, find a willing purchaser. 

The three first books of Wilson’s “ Plane Geometry” are now 
in the press. 

Karl Wilhelm, who died the other day at Schmalkalden, and 
who had been sometime a pensioner of the German Emperor, in | 








consideration of his world-famous war-song, “‘ Wacht am Rhine,” 
it actually appears, never, before or after its composition, wrote 
anything else. 

Professor Jowett, though ill, is, we are glad to know, not 
seriously ill. After seeing his second edition of “ Plato’s Dia- 
logues”’ to press, he is wisely going to take the rest he has so well 
earned. 

On the 17th instant, that is on next Wednesday, the forty-third 
annual meeting of the British Association will be inaugurated at 
Bradford under the Presidency of Professor Williamson. 

Frances Armstrong’s forthcoming one volume novel is as oddly 
entitled “* Florence, or Loyal Quand Meme,” as the stage coach 
thirty odd years ago was announced to run from “ London to 
Brighton every matin et soir.” 


- —_ ———— 


ON THE PILGRIMAGES. 


Reason cries loud against this Christmas season. 
But Cumming adds his bray. Alas, poor Reason! 
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